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USE AND ABUSE OF SATIRE. 
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N the early ages of nations, as in ide youth of individuals 
before the authority of the judgment is confirmed by the 
eſtabliſhment of acknowleged truths, the Paſſions are ever the 
moſt powerful ſprings of human action. To inflame, appeaſe, or 
direct them, is the firſt office of poetic compoſition, which poſſeſſes 
in its rudeſt ſtate a ſtrong and extenfive influence ; fince the Pride 
of human nature always wakeful and jealous is rouſed by every 
approach of Praiſe or Cenſure. Thus, while the love of Glory is 
inſpired on the one hand by encomiaſtic ſongs, the reward of 
| heroiſm and valour ; the fear of Shame is nouriſhed on the other 
by Sarcaſm and Ridicule, the puniſhment of treachery and cowar- 
dice. With the progreſs of refinement and luxury, panegyric 
poetry either languiſhes and diſappears, or is forced to derive it's 
ſubjects from the exploits of diſtant times. But the variety and 
caprice of artificial manners, with the conſequent deviations from 

conſiſtency and nature, multiply the objects of Ridicule, and thus, 
by perpetual exerciſe, improve and perfect the Satiric Muſe. 


In this advancement toward perfection, the Forms of Satire are 
_ varied as its extent is enlarged, through all the numerous modes of 

Invective and Ridicule. The force of Invective is confined within 
a narrow compaſs ; it may deter or puniſh, but will ſeldom correct 
or improve nor can it juſtly be employed, except againſt the 
greater vices, which demand the indignation of mankind. The 
Powers of Ridicule are more extenſive and various; through fear 
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of that contempt, which its louder tones are capable of awakening, 
it alarms and repreſſes the licentiouſneſs of folly ;. and by the chear- 
fulneſs and urbanity of its milder accents, it attracts the heart, and 


ſecures the attention, while it infuſes truth into the mind, and ex- 
. * — of falſhood. | 
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The 3 of Satiric 8 td Farther promoted by 
the gratification, that it offers to our natural love of Superiority, 
which always looks on with conſcious triumph, while the errors of 
others are detected and chaſtiſed. By the {kill and addreſs of the 
Satiriſt, this invidious principle may be converted into the means 
of Improvement, and while all liſten to the reproof of others, all 
may be iaſenſibly reformed. Difficult, however and dangerous is 
this office; and as the advantages of Satire are numerous and great, 
its abuſes alſo are ſtriking and important. If the poet ſuffer his own 
reaſon to be overcome, and himſelf to be hurried on to the violation 
of juſtice by the impetuoſity of an unguided fancy, the judgment of 
others may be dazzled by the brilliancy of his wit, and error be 
admitted for truth. If Malice or Immorality point the arrows of 
— 4 ſcyere. and fem} n Erne given to innocence or to 
virtue. | 1811 Id bard Sao £ 


„ can. be 1 fabjeds. 8 more 1 r an 
examination of the ſources, from which ſuch different effects are 
derived, and of the degree of merit due to thoſe compoſitions, which 
in nations, where the Spirit of cenſure is not ſuppreſſed by the au- 
chority of the government, are both ſo numerous and ſo popular: For 
there is no care or employment of humanity to which Satire does 
not extend het infloence, while She aſſumes the important characters 
of the Avenger of PERSONAL miſconduct, the Judge of poLITICAI. 
e. the Guardian of MORALITY, and the Knicke of TASTE. 


+ 


F 3 . To ſtigmatiſe . 88 whoſe vices or 
follies, either immediately by their effects, or more remotely by 
their example are injurious to the happineſs of ſociety, is an action 
both juſt and patriotic. The inſtructions of the moraliſt and the 
critic would be too often neglected or deſpiſed, if there were no 

executive 
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executive power, which might puniſh the violation of |their-laws: 
| Hiftory indeed by delivering down the vicious to perpetual infamy, 
preſents the nobleſt leſſon of morality ; but beſide that it compre- 
hends only the more important actions, it is rather a caution againſt 
future, than a remedy of preſent evils: whereas by the judicious ap- 
plication of perſonal reproof the contagion of folly may be prevented, 
although the infection perhaps cannot be removed. Even in circum- 
ſtances influenced by the opinions of poſterity, Vice may ſometimes 
deſpiſe the appeal, or Vanity may hope that the deciſion will be 
favourable; but the attacks of preſent ſeorn ſubdue pride and defeat 
ſttatagem, and by a puniſhment which no one can eſudape hold 
forth a warning, to which all muſt ſubmit. At the Period of Gre- 
cian hiſtory, when the union of the Imagination and the-Paſſions, 
little reſtrained by philoſophy or law, was raiſed to an height unknown 
in almoſtievery other country ;: lyrical Invective appears ſometimes 
to have ſupplied the deficiencies of an unſettled legiſlature. Perfonal 
ſarcaſin is alſo mentioned among thoſe compoſitions; that were ſung 
at the entertainments of more refined ages to nouriſh the ſpirit of 
valour and of freedom. The unreſtrained liberty of the Old Come 
dy, which introduced living characters upon the ſtage under their 
real names and with the addition of a repreſentative maſle, appears 
to the refinement of modern manners to be the exveſs of licentiouſs 
neſs and outrage: yet it muſt be allowed to have been not ill adapted 
to the jealous and turbulent ſpirit of the Athenian democracy; and 
while the comic Poets conſined their repreſentations to the attack 


of Ignorance and Vice, rod might be ranked in the firſt NG of 
public Benefactors. Ce be eee 


The freedom of Perſonal attack, that diſtinguiſſied the Grecian 
Comedy, was charaQeriſtic alſo of the elder Roman Satire; which 
being different in form, although the ſame» in ſpirit,” obtained the 
praiſe of originality, when cultivated by Lucilius with fo much juſ- 
tice and ſucceſs. The frequent panegyrical harangues in the city 
as well as in the camp, inſtituted, by a policy-almoſt peculiar to the 
Roman State, to kindle the. flame of patriotiſm. and virtue, would 
derive new force from this oppoſite example of ape —— by 
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public recital, which expoſing the vicious to contempt or infamy 
compleated the meaſure of judicial retribution. And while the 
novelties of luxury, and the variations of character introduced by 
foreign conqueſt, ' afforded copious materials for the exerciſe of per - 
fonal ridicule, its boldneſs found ample ſupport in that ſpirit of 
equality, which permitted on certain occafions an almoſt boundleſs 


liberty of cenſure, to the A ** his Bann and tho Slave 
_ _ _ | | 3300294 


„The hi ſeries of dome: wars; en followed : in x the Roman 
State was little favorable to the cultivation of Satire; and at the 
eſtabliſhment of a refined and abſolute ſovereign, the bold air of its 
firſt author was exchanged for the delicate pleaſantry and artful ad- 
dreſs that have made the writings: of Horace the perpetual object 
of imitation and applauſe. Vet even to works of this general ten- 
dency, the occaſional introduction of known characters gives pecu- 
liar force, as they both intereſt the paſſions I their Macon 
and convince the a by their truth. _ 


n Satire has alſo beep en le directed i in all conntries 
einst the vain Pretenders to Genius and. Learning, who, if they. 
were not rendered. contemptible by ridicule, would too often attract 
the attention, and corrupt the Taſte of their Age. By employing 
irony the moſt artful, and wit the moſt acute, againſt the unnatural 
and inſipid, among his contemporaries, Boileau drew the affections 


and judgment of his nation to the chaſte and dura Wwe 
of Moliere and Racine. 


I. 2. Such have been the advantages derived from Perſonal Satire; 
but ſo. great on the contrary are the injuries refulting from its 
miſapplication, that the legiſlature of all; nations has been exerted 


to reſtrain it. For if They, | whoſe! failings: were unknown and 


harmleſs, be brought forth at once to notice and ſhame, or if, for the 


weakneſs common to human nature, illuſtrious characters be made 


d AnAvyos & ai Twy IeraCwr ehen Tae X&s ifa ELET! Pasa 1 . PLTY car 
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u avTYs Te5 Sparmatre;. Dion. Halic. Lib. 7. P. 460. Ed. Hudſon. | 

© Hor, Ep. ad "__ 150. Art. Poet. 281, Blackſtone” s Com. Vol. IV. P. 150. 
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objects of contempt, the triumphs of Vice are promoted by increaſ- 
ing the number of the vicious, and Virtue loſes much of its dignity 
and force, by being deprived of thoſe names, which had contributed 
to its ſupport. Not leſs injurious to ſcience is the unjuſt cenſure of 
literary merit, which tends both to damp the ardour of genius, and 
to miſlead the public taſte. The moſt ſtriking examples of the 
Abuſe of Perſonal Satire are furniſhed by that nation, in which its 
freedom was the greateſt. The Theatres of Athens once endured 
to behold the wiſeſt of her Philoſophers, and the moſt virtuons of 
her Poets, derided with all the grofineſs of malicious ſcurrility. Nor 
has modern Poetry been altogether free from this diſgrace. For- 
tunate however it is, that although the judgment of the weak may 
be for a time miſguided, truth will in the end prevail: The reſpect 
and admiration due to the names of Burnet and of Bentley, of War- 
burton and of Johnſon, are now no longer leflened by the wit of 
Sen or oe aſperity of na. 


Even where the ſubject or FOR is not improperly choſen, buſe 
may ſtill ariſe from the Diſpoſition and | Colouring of the piece. 
When bitterneſs and ſeverity are employed againſt men, whole fail- 
ings were venial and light, or ridicule degenerates either into the 
broad attacks of ſarcaſtic buffoonery, or the unmanly treachery of 
dark hints and poifonous alluſions, not only the particular puniſh- | 
ment is exceſſive and unjuſt, but alſo mA malice is foſtered * 
new 1 of Slander. TT 


But the abuſes of Perſonal Satire are then moſt numerous and 
great, when it is dictated by private animoſity. - Beſide the impro- 
priety in the ſubjects: of the Dunciad, many of the ſituations in 
which they are placed, might be cenſured as uncharacteriſtic, if the 
mind were not ſometimes averted from the contemplation of them, 
and criticiſm prevented by diſguſt. There are indeed few circum- 
ſtances, that awaken ſach poignant regret, as the ſevere and ran- 
corous inyectives, which ſome of the firſt names in literature have 
vented: againſt. their enemies. When envious dullneſs traduces the. 
excellence, to which it cannot; attain; or raſh impetuoſity burſts: 
forth to a general attack on all ſurrounding merit, we turn away 
29124335 from 


LO 
from the fight with contempt or ' indignation : but to behold that 


wit and genius which had been employed to the faireſt ends, un- 
happily degraded to the meaneſt of all offices, the gratification of * 
malice and revenge, is at once humiliating to the Pen, and- 


EIA to the heart. 


11. 1. Nor 10 Satire been * to the 1 of Individuals 
alone, but has been pointed alſo againſt thoſe meaſures of Policy 
and State, in which the intereſt of whole Nations is concerned. It 
is only by the exerciſe of PoLItTICAL ſatire, that the ſpirit of Jea- 
louſy neceſſary to the ſupport of all mixed governments can be ex- 
cited, and the general eſtabliſhment of the conſtitution protected 
and maintained. The frequency alſo: of thoſe occaſional errors, to 
which the adminiſtration of every ate is ſubje&, will be diminiſhed 
by the fear of that ridicule, which is able both to repel the attacks 
of violence, and expoſe the artifices of faction. So intimately however 


is the freedom of Political Satire connected with the eſtabliſhment 


of general liberty, that popular outrage is not leſs unfavourable to 
its exiſtence than the extremity of abſolute Deſpotiſm. During 
the violence of contending factions, that preceded the ſubverſion of 
the Roman Commonwealth, it appears ta have been almoſt entirely 


unknown: the efforts of wit muſt indeed have been feeble and diſ- 


regarded, at a period, when Literature had not obtained an univerſal 
eſteem, and in a nation, where the eloquence of the Orator was at 
one time drowned by a ſedition, at another time overawed by the 
ſword. 
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The hiſtory of free nations exhibits frequent examples of the ap- 


plication of ridicule to the concerns of State, many of which were 
uſeful to their own Age, and all may be inſtructive to Poſterity. 
The Political comedies of Ariſtophanes preſent a picture of his 
nation, too minute to be ſuſpected of falſehood and too intereſting 
to be viewed without pain. In them we behold the repreſentation 
of a people, at once refined and groſs, learned and infatuated ; ſo fond 
of humour and ridicule as to permit the boldeſt attacks upon their 


favorite follies, yet ſo deluded as neither to reſign nor correct . 5 


* Brumoy's Greek Theatre. General Concluſion, 5 
| attentive 
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attentive to Wit and Satire, yet proſecuting, i in defiance of both; a 
war, that could not but end in their deſtruction. . 


By the invention of the Art of Printing, the diſſemination of Po- 
litical Satire has been eminently facilitated, and in our own country 
it poſſeſſes an importance as little known to the ſurrounding nations, 
as the peculiar privilege by which its freedom is ſecured. * The 
eſtabliſhment of our excellent conſtitution. was conſidered as im- 
perfect, while reſtraint was impoſed upon the exertion of any voice, 
by which the ſpirit of liberty might be awakened. And fince the 
nobleſt ſecurity againſt ſudden and cauſeleſs revolutions is that 
portunity of calm deciſion, which is preſented to the judgment of 
a whole country by the free repreſentation of all public events; Po- 
litical Satire tends, in a no leſs powerful degree to ſecure the Govern- 
ment from rebellion, than to protect the people from oppreſſion. 
Nor are inſtances wanting of its exerciſe, which will ever be con- 
templated with admiration and triumph. The remains of that 
Fanaticiſm, which was a reproach to the human character, were 
_ diſſipated by the wit of Butler; and the delicate pleaſantry of Ad- 
diſon was ſucceſsfully employed in the ſupport of Juſtics and _ 
Frede. at che moment of deluſion and danger | 


IL. 2. Yet while the heart of the Patriot glows with rapture at 
the ſurvey of that Conſtitution, which allows to every ſubje& the 
nobleſt of all privileges; the moſt painful ſenſations will often be 
excited by a view of the Licentiouſneſs interwoven with ſo fair a 
fyſtem. Inſtead of the manly ardour of truth and freedom, Satire is 
too often taught to breathe the furious and baneful ſpirit of falſe- 
hood or ſedition. Even the dignity of that Supreme Authority, 
which is rendered ſacred no leſs by the peculiar genius of our 
conſtitution than by every principle of general poliey, has ſome- 
times been expoſed to attacks of ridicule equally mean in their 
form, and pernicious in their tendency. And by the extenſive dif- 
fuſion of Political calumny, a ſpirit of animoſity has occaſionally 


5 101 tine. Bok 2; Chap. 12, 13. On the Liberty of the Preſs. 
f Blackſtone's Com. Vol, I. P. 241, Vol. IV. P. 173. 
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been excited, ſo powerful, as to interrupt the national e | 
and embitter the intercourſe of domeſtic life. 


Moved perhaps by theſe conſiderations, Swift, ( who had 
himſelf been employed on ſome occaſions as the ſupport of a Party, 
and acting on others from a more enlarged principle, had been hailed 
as the vindicator of a devoted people) attempted in a relation of 
fictitious adventures, to ſtop by the powers of ridicule that torrent 
of faction, which was at once ſo impetuous and deſtructive. Happy 
would it have been, if the execution had correſponded with the de- 


ſign. But while He expoſes the arts and conſtitution of his Country 


to contempt, and repreſents its whole hiſtory as a ſeries of actions 
diſgraceful to human nature, the only Political tendency of the moſt 
ſingular production of Genius, is to relax the vigour of Patriotiſm, 
and fink the ſpirits into A e and err 


III. 1. From this view of Perſonal and political Satire, the 
mind is naturally carried to the contemplation of more general and 


abſtract productions. Of ſuch compoſitions, the firſt in conſidera- 


tion and importance, are thoſe, that affect MõoRALIT V. With 
the accuracy of philoſophical truth, with the beauty of reaſon, or 
the dignity of virtue, the weak, the gay, and the profligate will be 
little moved; but Deformity of every kind, when exhibited in its 


native ſhape, ſeldom fails to ſtrike the FOO" and rouſe the heart 
to e 0 or averſion. | 


One of the moſt important objects therefore of Moral Satire; is 
to render thoſe opinions contemptible by ridicule, of which the 
falſhood may be evinced by argument. There is a darkneſs, that 
ſometimes overſpreads the human mind, which is more eaſily diſ- 
fipated by the bright flaſhes of wit, than by the clear though ſteady 
light of reaſon ; for the force of habit can ſeldom be vanquiſhed, till 
new paſſions are rouſed in oppoſition to prevailing affections, and 
prejudice is ſubdued by ſhame. The progreſs of manners among 
the nations of modern Europe. affords ſtriking examples of the 


Voyage to Lilliput Chap. 4. to Brobdingnag Chap, 6, 7. To Laputa Chap 8. 


ſucceſs 
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ſucceſs of Comic Satire, * The cloud of errors, with which man- 
kind had ſo long been oppreſſed, was firſt penetrated by the wit of 
_ Eraſmus ; the pleaſantry of whoſe irony prepared the mind for the 
reception of thoſe juſt ideas, that have ſince been made the baſis of 
Religious inſtitutions. Still more extenſively ſucceſsful was the origi- 
nal and unrivalled humour of Cervantes. No ſooner had his ex- 
traordinary Satire appeared, than the romantic fabric of pernicious 
enthuſiaſm, that had been raiſed upon the ruins of ancient Chivalry, 
faded away before it ; like the works of its own enchanters, when 
approached by the Spirits of light. It is alſo principally by the 
powers of Comic Satire, that the dark and tremendous illuſions, 
generated by the gloomy ſpirit of northern ſuperſtition, have gra- 
dually been expelled ; that the abſurdity of extravagant ſyſtems or 
viſionary myſteries has been detected and diſcountenanced ; and the 
judgment of mankind enlightened by the influence of reaſon and of 
truth. Even the firſt principle and foundation of all morality has 
ſometimes been protected by the exertions of Wit. In * the ar- 
gument againſt aboliſhing Chriſtianity” the Irony of Swift is hap- 
pily employed in expoſing the. madneſs of ſcepticiſm and infidelity. 


But Satire has been more frequently exerted againſt thoſe com- 
mon ſollies, by which domeſtic life is rendered uneaſy, and the 
happineſs of ſociety diſturbed. To chaſtiſe the numerous abſur- 
dities of Vanity and Caprice, protected by their minuteneſs from 
the ſeverity of Philoſophic diſquiſition, has ever been the fa- 
vorite object of Comedy: But the peculiar nature of dramatic re- 
preſentation, leaves ample room for thoſe ſhorter eſſays of Wit 
which are the moſt popular compoſitions of every people, and are 
ſo eminently adapted to the conveyance of general inſtruction. 
This end is perhaps no where more happily purſued than in the 
writings of Horace; but the period of Roman refinement was 
ſhort and tranſitory ; and the ſuperiority of modern nations in all . 
the elegancies of Morality has been received in a great degree 


" Moriz Encomium. Particularly the concluſion. Of the Colloquies ; Virgo Mivoyajes 
Abbas et Erudita ; et Peregrinatio Religions Ergo. | | 
Jortin's Life of Eraſmus. Vol. I, Page 113. 
i Beattie on Fable and Romance. Page 562. 


* Johnſon's Life of Swift. Vol. 3. Page 393. 
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FIR the medium of thoſe Satirical pete; with which all 
of them abound. This nation in particular will always recur with 
gratitude to the fortunate period, in which propriety and elegance 
of manners were ſo ſucceſsfully inculcated by the humour of Addi- 
ſon and Steele. And ſince to the happineſs of original invention, 
to the warmth of Fancy, and the brightneſs of Wit, that characte- 
riſe the Rape of the Lock, a moſt refined and delicate Morab is 
everywhere united, this beautiful Poem may juſtly be conſidered 
as one of the moſt uſeful productions of the Satiric Muſe. By ſuch 
compoſitions the Judgment is improved, while the heart is ſoftened ; 

and a ray of cheerfulneſs is caſt over the nd. RE that brightens 
all the proſpects of humanity. 


A bolder air of Ridicule, and 7 8 colouring muſt alſo be 


ſometimes adopted, to exhibit in their native Deformity the more 


dangerous illuſions of Folly, which attract by the appearance of 
imaginary delight. In this mode of Satire the comic genius of our 
country has been eminently diſtinguiſhed. By the Author of “ the 
Univerſal paſſion” the greateſt acuteneſs of Wit is joined with the 
utmoſt purity of Sentiment, in rendering contemptible all thoſe 
varieties of Character, that are aſſumed by Vanity, from the exs 
pectation of Importance. And the accurate pictures of deſtructive 


follies delineated by the pencil of Hogarth, (where poignancy of 


ridicule is ſo happily improved by the intereſting form of dramatic 
exhibition), afford the moſt Friking and powerful incitements to 
virtue and to truth, 


'To guard the heart from Vice, our fears are to be alarmed, 
or our paſſions inflamed; and the pleaſantry of Wit and Hu- 
mour exchanged for Sarcaſm and Invective. Modern nations 
are not without examples of this ſeverer Satire, which the 
moraliſt will regard with approbation. It's perfection however 
muſt be ſought in the compoſitions of the Illuſtrious Roman, who 
living in an age the moſt corrupt, that hiſtory records, attacked 
the degeneracy of his countrymen with that manly warmth of con- 
temptuous indignation, which was ſuited to the enormity of their 

! Johnſon's-Life of Addiſon. Vol. II. Page 350. 


rs of Pope. Vol. IV. Page 189. 
* Walpole's Anecdotes, Gilpin on Prints. | crimes, 
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crimes. In a ſtate of manners ſo univerſally depraved, the cenſure 
even of Juvenal was perhaps ineffectual and vain. But the modern. 
reader, who turns from the dark picture with trembling and abhor- 
rence, while he congratulates himſelf on the happy improvements 

in morality, which ſeem to aſſure him that ſome parts of the de- 
| ſcription will never again exiſt, cannot fail to guard with jealous at- 
tention againſt the approach of other Vices, by which human na- 
ture may at all times be overcome. 


III. 2. In proportion however as the effects of General Satire are 
powerful and extenſive, its miſapplication 1s peculiarly injurious to 
Morality. * Error muſt almoſt unavoidably be produced, whenever 
Ridicule, inſtead of being employed to expoſe falſhood, ſhall be 
adopted as the Teſt of truth. It is the characteriſtic quality of Ri- 
dicule, to compole images of abſurdity and extravagance by the un- 
expected union of diſſimilar ideas. Hence ariſes an opportunity of 
much fallacious ſophiſtry : for by a conſtrained aſſociation of incon- 
gruous parts, or an unnatural diſtortion of conſiſtent ones, the 
faireſt and beſt proportioned object may be made to appear irregular 
and deformed. Weak indeed muſt be the cauſe of the philoſopher, 
who is forced to appeal to the paſſions or the fancy in caſes, where 
the judgment alone is able to decide. But it is melancholy to reflect 
that falſhood and irreligion ſhould ſometimes have been imbibed from 
| thoſe Satirical productions, of which the meanneſs ought to have 
been regarded with contempt, and the malice with deteſta- - 
tion. Indeed Ridicule can ſeldom be applied to Religious ſpecula- 
tions without danger to Morality, however pious may be the inten- 
tion of the Satire ; ſince the mind is thereby taught to regard thoſe 


ſubjects with levity, which ought * to be contemplated with 
awful veneration. 


But Speculative morality is examined by few; and Satire is there- 
fore more extenſively pernicious, when it is improperly directed 
againſt the actions and conduct of Life. By the petulance of ſpleen, 
or the partiality of bigotry, the whole body of a ſociety, profeſſion, 
ſex, and even nation, has ſometimes been treated as a fingle indivi- 


* Browne's Eſſay on Ridicule, in anſwer to Shafteſbury on the Freedom of Wit and Humour. 
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dual, and involved in general and undiſcerning obloquy. The ten- 
dency of ſuch calumnies is to contract alike the judgment and the 
affections, and thus to limit the influence not only of truth and 
reaſon, but alſo of benevolence and humanity. Satire is alſo im- 
properly exerciſed by thoſe Authors, who moved by ſome parti- 
cular examples of Vice, from which no period is free, repreſent 
the general ſtate of manners as eminently debaſed, and declaim 
againſt the corruption and depravity of their times. When it is 
conſidered that ſuch repreſentations have prevailed at every period 
in the progreſs of manners, from ages of rudeneſs to thoſe of civi- 
lization and refinement, they may not unjuſtly be ſuppoſed to pro- 
ceed rather from envious or undiſcerning partiality, than from ra- 
tional and honeſt indignation. And their tendency is eminently 
pernicious. Vice will always derive encouragement from the po- 
pularity, which exempts it from Shame, and the activity of Virtue 
will be relaxed by the removal of its moſt powerful incentive, the 
hope of approbation and reward. Still more pernicious are thoſe 
compoſitions, in which human nature is made an object of reproach, 
and the paſſions, opinions, and actions, of Man are held forth to 
contempt and abhorrence. It is painful to mark the errors of Ge- 
nius ; yet the ſame work of Swift, which has already been conſi- 
dered as erroneous in a Political view, is liable to ſtil] greater ob- 
jections in its relation to Morality ; and Boileau's Satire on Man“ 
cannot but be regarded as no leſs injurious to virtue, than incon- 
fiſtent with the general humanity of its Author. By reflecting upon 
the Dignity of human nature we are elevated to ſublimity, and by 
contemplating its virtues we are ſoftened to benevolence ; but when 
Man is beheld in a ſtate of Folly or Debaſement, the Soul feels an 
involuntary depreſſion, and ſinks into meanneſs or miſanthropy. 


IV. 1. Similar to the influence of comic Satire upon Morality is 
its connection alſo with TASTE. Critical as well as moral truth 
can ſeldom be perfectly cftabliſhed, unleſs the abſurdity of error 
be expoſed by ridicule. To develope the latent arts of compoſition, 
and, by proving their conformity with the principles of human na- 
ture, to ere& taſte on the baſis of Science, is the work of Philoſo- 

» Harris's Philological Enquiries. Concluding Chapter. : 
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phy alone. But ſcientific arrangements are little calculated for ge- 
neral uſe : While therefore the Rhetorician exerts his eloquence to 
raviſh and tranſport the mind by diſplaying the ſucceſsful efforts of 
Genius; the Satiriſt on the contrary employs his Wit, to detect 
errors and diſcountenance abſurdities, and thus provoke his audi- 
ence to averſion or contempt. Ar nd ſince falſe opinions muſt neceſ- 
ſarily be extirpated before juſt ideas can be introduced, Satirical 
criticiſm will always, in point of popular inſtruction at leaſt, be 
prior to Philoſophic. The turgid, the groſs, and the unnatural 
muſt. be deſpiſed, before the ſublime, the witty, or the beautiful 
can be truly reliſhed. So that, while Satire appears to be confined 
to the lower objects of Criticiſm, it contributes in an eminent 
degree to the promotion of the higheſt; and prepares the un- 
derſtanding for thoſe refined and elevated ſenſations, which the 
perfect comprehenſion of excellence can alone produce. The Cri- 
tical Satires of Horace, although compoſed with a view to the 
particular ſituation of his Country, contain ſo many general prin- 
ciples of Philology, ſo happily illuſtrated that from Them modern 
nations imbibed the firſt tincture of correct and elegant Taſte. 
Nor can the true and natural beauties of compoſition ever ceaſe 
to be reliſhed, ſo long as regard -be paid either to theſe genuine 
effuſions of Wit, or to their happy imitations and improve- 
ments in the writings of Boileau and Pope. In a field ſo ample 
and intereſting as Taſte, comie Satire may be ſuppoſed to have ex- 
erted itſelf with peculiar felicity : and accordingly we find, that nei- 
ther the inſinuating pleaſantry of *Eraſmus, nor the lively wit of 
Hall, neither the cheerful humour of * Addiſon, nor the more ſe- 
vere irony of Swift, are at any time ſo happily employed, as in ex- 
poſing thoſe literary errors, by which the dictates of nature are vio- 
lated, and the forms of compoſition are diſgraced.” The perfection 
indeed as well as the true reliſh' of every imitative art has been pro- 
moted by the exertions of Wit ; for every thing, that either falls 
below or exceeds the Majeſtic Simplicity of Nature, whether it 
ariſe from the deficiency or perverſion of Genius, is the proper ob- 
ject of Satirical Criticiſm. To it, one art nd Ids. the peculiar 


4 Ciceronianus. * Hall's Satires. Book 1. B. 2, Sat. 1. and B. N Eſſays on Wit. 
t Treatiſe on the Art of _ 
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boaſt * this country is eminently indebted. The quaint and unna- 
tural affeQation; that had corrupted: the genuine beauties of rural 
ſcenery was exploded by the [ridicule of Pope; and the national 
attention thus happily directed to he chaſte * e ee a 
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I we And to * minute een of demeſtio elegance, 
(which though of little independent conſequence are yet rendered 
intereſting by their connection with more important concerns) we 
ſhall here find Satire perpetually employed with advantage and ſuc- 
ceſs. The efforts of Ridicule co-operated in a powerful degree, with 
the gradual progreſs of Taſte, in diffuſing that general air of delicacy, 
by which the enjoyments of ſocial life have been extended and re- 
fined. Even after the general principles of Taſte have been eſtabliſhed 
in any country, caprice and affectation would introduce perpetual 
corruptions, were ridicule not employed to withſtand their attempts. 


The abſtruſe ſeverity of the Sciences, which muſt always depend 
upon the underſtanding alone, and can derive little aid from the 
paſſions or the imagination, naturally excludes Satire from any im- 
mediate ſhare in their promotion. Yet ridicule may be conſidered 
as advantageouſly employed, when it has contributed to diſgrace the 
frivolous pretenſions that have ſametimes dignified themſelves with 
the name of Science and laid claim to its honors and rewards — | 


Iv. 2. 10 its * 1,290 dauer to Fejentific * Satire, in- 
ſtead of confining itſelf to the vain and ſuperficial, has too often at- 
tacked the uſeful and profound. The reſearches of the Antiquarian 
and the Philoſopher have been repreſented as the labours of dullneſs, 
to which ſenſe or genius could never condeſcend. It is impoſſible 
to conſider without indignation, that at the firſt inſtitution of that 
Society, which has contributed ſo much to the promotion of Phi- 
loſophy and the advancement of our national honour, all the powers 
of Wit and Satire were employed to inſult and debaſe it. But the 
attempt degraded only its authors: and ſo extenſive has been the 


* Guardian, Ne. 173. and Epiſtle to the Earl of Burlington. 
| diffuſion 


diffuſion of literary intercourſe, e's remains of this contraed | 
vw can now be found. 
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By os fine vain and ondiferiing petals the labours of his 
Grammarian and the Critic have been derided, and all the more ſe- 
vere and abſtruſe parts of literature have been condemned as uſeleſs 
or abſurd. The immediate operation of ſuch cenſure furniſhes In- 
dolence with excuſe, and Folly with encouragement ; ; and if it were 
capable of any permanent and remote effect, it muſt infallibly deſ- 
troy that Elegance, which it pretends toeſtabliſh. The embelliſh- 
ments of learning can only ſubfiſt, while its ſtrength and vigour are 
maintained; if the ſupport of reaſon and philoſophy be withdrawn, 
National Taſte muſt ſoon fink from its purity, and relapſe i _ ex- 
travagance and barbariſm. 


Even the divine effuſions of genius and imagination have ſome- 
times been attacked, and ridicule has been employed to debaſe the 
lofty, or vilify the noble. Of ſuch Satire however, ay it can only 
proceed from the utmoſt perverfion of taſte, and has always been 
received with indignation, the inſtances have been rare, and the at- 
tempts altogether fruitleſs. ” The attack made by Perrault upon 


the chaſte productions of ann. is remembered * as an — 
of contempt. 


From this general repreſentation of the good and ill effects of Sa- 
tire, we may be enabled to form a compariſon of their reſpective 
importance. By the improper exerciſe of Satire; individuals have 
ſometimes been expoſed to undeſerved contempt; nations have been 
inſpired with unjuſtifiable animoſity; immoral ſentiments have been 
infuſed; and falſe taſte has received encouragement and ſupport. 
On the contrary, by the juſt exertions of Satire; Perſonal licen- 
tiouſneſs has frequently been reſtrained ; the eſtabliſhments of King- 
doms have been ſupported ; and the Precepts of Morality and Taſte 
conveyed in a form the moſt alluring and efficacious. The ſucceſs 
however of all thoſe productions, that have not been directed by 
virtue and juſtice, has been CONFINED and TRANSIENT, Whatever 


v Boileau's Reflections on Longinus. 
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Genius or Talents might be employed in their compoſition ; by the 


wiſe among their contemporaries they have been diſregarded, and 
in the following age, they have ſunk into Oblivion. But the Effu- 
ſions of Wit united with truth, have been received with UniveR- 
SAL. approbation, and preſerved with PERPETUAL eſteem: their 


influence has been extended over nations and prolonged through 


Ages. Hence perhaps we need not heſitate to conclude, that the 
BENEFITS derived from Satire are Far Superior to the DISADVAN= 
TAGES,: with regard both to their Extent and Duration: and its 


authors may therefore deſervedly be numbered among the OE 
JaſteaQors of. Mankind. 
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